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kadees 


excavat in^ 


hole 


Walking to the east end of the hill just after break¬ 
fast, I came upon a pair of Chickadees busily engaged in 
excavating a hole in a birch stump. Like the birds seen 
yesterday they entered the hole alternately, filled their 
bills with fragments of the rotten wood and carried their 
loads thirty or forty feet away before dropping them. Each 
bird had a favorite perch on which it usually alighted to 
drop its load but occasionally each would fly to some tree 
other than the one it usually visited. They worked very 
rapidly and rhythmically and were evidently making rapid 
progress. They paid not the slightest attention to Purdie 
and me, although we stood for some time talking, within 
fifteen yards of the nest. 


********* * 


A tame 


Wild 


Rabbit 


As twilight was falling, Purdie discovered a Rabbit 
within ten feet of the smaller cabin and. called me out to 
see it. It was nibbling at a piece of toasted bread and 
showed little or no fear of us although it started off a 
few feet when I tried to pass it within a distance or two or 
three yards. It looked and acted like the remarkably tame 
Rabbit which frequented the path east of the cabin last spring. 
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As Pat was digging a hole fox a pine this afternoon 
his spade turned out three young Painted Tortoises, alive 
hut in a torpid state. They were about as large around as 
silver dollars. Several years ago at about this season or 
a little later Wood, while surveying Denser*’s field, found 
several of these young Tortoises apparently on their way to 
the river. He brought one of them to me and I remember 
that at the time we both thought that they must have just 
come out of the ground. I wonder if all of them remain there 
during their first winter. 
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[spent the forenoon and the latter part of the after¬ 
noon at the Farm. The high, raw wind silenced the birds 
and drove them to the densest covers so that I saw and heard 
but few and those of the commonest kinds. Driving to 
Concord at noon and on the return drive in the afternoon I 
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saw only a few Robins and an immense flock of Red—winged 
Blackbirds (at least 100), apparently all males. They were 
in the top of a white oak and all singing at once, making a 
prodigious noise. At the Keyes’ I saw a female Sharp- 
shinned Hawk fly from one of the large spruces bearing what 
looked like a small bird in its talons. 

Miss Marion Keyes tells me that a Red-billed Nuthatch 
has been one of the most constant as well as the very tamest 
of the birds which have visited her suet the past winter 
and spring. It flew into one of the chambers through an 
open window the other day and she caught it in her hand with 
but slight difficulty. 

Noted the spring flight call of the Cow-bird as phee- 
g.^. se - te-de, a long-drawn, somewhat reedy and rather musical 
whistle.] 

Repeatedly of late I have heard a male Bluebird 
warbling to its mate in tones exquisitely fcoft and tender 
and so low as to be audible only a few yards away. Among 
the ordinary notes it interpolates a fine, wiry, whining 
sound not unlike the preliminary notes of the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet's song. 
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Just after we had had our breakfast, four Downy 
Woodpeckers, a male and three females, arrived practically 
together and began theirs at the suet in the oak; just west 
of the cabin. The male and one of the females fed for 
some time on opposite sides of the lump while the other two 
birds had to await their turns. There was a good deal of 
bickering among them before any of them began to eat. When 
thus engaged, two birds facing one another and foot or so 
apart would erect the feathers of the crown into a tow 
crest and hop around in a circle, al?;ays keeping face to 
face and nodding or bowing their heads in an odd way, some¬ 
times uttering a querelous chattering cry very like that of 
the English Sparrow. This note evidently expresses rage 
or defiance, and is never given save under conditions such 
as those just described. 

While Gilbert and I were watching the Downy Wood¬ 
pecker s , standing not twenty feet from them, a shadow passed 
us and a male Sharp-shinned Hawk darted low over oui heads 
and into the little party of Downies. He evidently stooped 
at one of the females but she dodged him. Before he had 
flown six feet in pursuit of her, he discovered us and, 
turning back, alighted in the oak low down facing us. After 
sitting there about a minute, he ao-ar-ed off through the 
woods. He was a beautiful, blue-backed adult bird. 
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SoriR- of 
Yellow Palm 
Warbler 


[Walking around the Hill in the early morning I 
saw five Yellow Palm Warblers (two in one place, three in 
another), two male Yellow-rumps, a Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
in full song, two Elack and White Creepers and a few Robins, 
Song Sparrows, Jays, etc. 

The song of the Yellow Palm Warbler is very variable 
or rather different individuals sing very differently, for 
I do not find that the same bird’s song varies at different 
times. The song that I hear oftenest is most like that of 
the Yellow-rump but weaker or more listless and also more 
broken. Some birds sing very like the Chipping Sparrow. 

One that I heard this morning uttered a loud, dry, prolonged 
chatter qp.ite different from the song of any bird that I 
can think of. 

Crossed the river to the West Bedford shore at 11 


A. M. and walked up the river bank to dig some plants. 

The sun was very hot, the woods apparently nearly barren 
of bird life, but alive faith Antiope butterflies. A Red¬ 
shouldered Hawk flew from an oak near the place where we 
landed. 
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* * * * * * * * * * 

I * £ idg 

During my walk borne this evening I heard five different 

Partridges drumming and in addition started three birds 

which were certainly not among those which 1 heard. Three 

of the drummers were on the Barrett Farm, one on the stone 

wall at the foot of the Run, one on an old wall at the 

western end of Birch Field, the third on the ridge south 

of the spring. Standing on Pulpit Rock I could hear all 

three distinctly . They seemed to be answering one another 

for no two of them drummed at the same time. The fourth 

drummer was at the north end of Davis’s Swamp, the fifth 

at Ball's Hill. 

Approaching the bird that was drumming at the western 

end of Birch Field, I saw him leave the wall and run off 

to the right under some pines, with his tail and ruffs wide¬ 
spread. The next instant another Partridge started from 

nearly the same spot and rustled off among the dry leaves, 

keeping behind the wall and whining like a young puppy, keeping 

upj this cry for a minute or more just as a hen Partridge with 

young usually does. I am nearly sure that this second bird 

was a female, but I did not see her distinctly enough to 


be certain. 
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* * * * * * * ' * * * 

I took the 8.13 train fox E. Lexington where I met 
0. A. Lothrop by appointment, our object being to find and 
photograph some Grebes* nests. Lothrop had engaged a boat 
but it proved to be so leaky as to keep one or the other of 
us at work bailing most of the time. It was also too broad 
to go through the brush easily. Nevertheless by patience 
and hard work we explored practically ev ry flooded thicket 
in the entire reservoir. The results were disappointing for 
we found only one Grebe's nest. Nor did we hear any Grebes 
save the pair to which this nest belonged. The weather, of 
course, was not favorable for them to be calling freely but 
Lothrop and I both think that they are less numerous than 
usual and that possibly the birds whose nest we found are 
the only ones. 

This nest was built in the center of a small cluster 
of leafless button bushes and was floating on water about 
2 feet deep. It rocked to and fro and rose and fell as the 
waves rocked it from a space of open water near by. It con¬ 
tained 6 eggs. These were covered when we found it, wholly 
uncovered when we visited it an hour later, entirely covered 
-when we passed it on our way to the landing in the afternoon. 
We exposed a number of plates on it during our second visit, 
spending nearly an hour in this occupation. During this time 
the Grebes called every little while, at first some distance 
away, gradually working nearer until they were within 25 or 

30 yards. They gave the Cuckoo call only. We did not see 
either of them. 
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A great 
bird-wave 



[As nearly as I could make out, most if not all of 

the north-bound migrants which were here yesterday departed 

last night but their places were more than filled by fresh 

arrivals from the South. Indeed, the bird-wave which 

flooded the country to-day was one of the most remarkable 

that I have ever noted, especially at so early a date. At 
small 

least 300/birds spent the day on Ball's Hill and in the 
afternoon I found nearly half as many more on Holden’s Hill, 
while every outlying thicket or cluster of trees held a 
dozen or more. By far the greater number were Warblers and 
of these the Chestnut-sided, Yellow-rurnped, Black and White 
Creeper, Nashville, Usnea and Maryland Yellow-throa.t were 
the more numerous. The flight of Chestnut-sides and Greeners 
exceeded anything that I have e ver witnessed before. In all, 
fifty-eight suedes were noted. Most of the fresh arrivals 
kept low down and were very conspicuous, owing to the fact 
that the trees and shrubs are still nearly or quite bare of 
leaves. They (the birds) were also very tame and apparently 
tired amid somewhat listless, although they sang freely through 
most of the forenoon. Most of the species, including the 
Golden-winged, Prairie and Magnolia Warblers, were seen close 
to the cabin. They all frequented chiefly the small oaks 
'which are just beginning to unfold their leaves. It was a 








Nest of 
a 

Blue J ay 



pretty as well as unusual sight to see so many different kinds 
of Warblers collected together in practically one spot. 

Indeed, on several occasions nearly all the eighteen species 
observed were within sight or hearing at once»J 

I spent the entire day in the woods. While marking 
out a path behind the wood-shed in the forenoon, I blazed 
a young pine which I wished to have cut down, striking it 
twice with a hatchet and with some force. A few moments 
later I happened to look at its top and there, to my surprise 
was a Blue Jay's nest with the tail of the sitting bird 
projecting over the rim. When I moved off a little distance 
I could see her head which was held with the bill pointing 
upward at an angle of about 45°. I cut down several small 
oaks close about the pine and afterwards Mr. Purdie and I 
lunched at its base without disturbing the bird, although 
the nest was not more than eight or nine feet above the 
ground. This nest, like the one found at David's Hill 
the other day, was in a comparatively open situation, the 
pine in each case being surrounded by leafless trees. 

In the late afternoon I visited Holden's Hill. The 
tall oaks and chestnuts which cover this sandy ridge were 
swarming with Warblers,[jnost od which appeared to be Yellow- 
rumps, Chestnut-sides, Black and White Creepers and Red¬ 
starts with a goodly sprinkling of Uanea and Nashville 
Warbler sTj 
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There were also great numbers of Swallows and Swifts 

darting to and fro just above the tops of the trees. As 

I was idly watching them, a Pigeon Hawk suddenly appeared 

in their midst. Singling out a bird that was moving rather 

slowly the falcon overtook it in an instant and, rising 

slightly above it, dropped one foot and seized it without 

the slightest apparent effort. The affair was so unexpected 

and so quickly ended that my impressions of it are less vivid 

tod precise than could be wished. I doubt if more than two 

or three seconds elapsed between the moment when I first 

noticed the Hawk and that when it struck its prey. The latter 

appeared to be either taken by surprise or stupefied by fear, 

for it neither increased its pace nor resorted to that expedient 

which so often saves the snaller birds from the attacks of 

Hawks — viz. dodging. ' Having secured it, the Falcon made 

off very swiftly through the tree tops but presently circled 

back and alighted among the upper, leafless branches of a 

about ?, 

large chestnut which grew on the hillside above ana apart 
fifty yards from where I was standing. During this flight, 
the Hawk was closely pursued by a Barn Swallow who kept 
uttering the loud alarm note of its kind. This fact, together 
with the length and shape of one of the wings of the cap¬ 
tured bird which hung loosly down as the Hawk bore it off, 


led me to conclude that the poor victim was also a Barn 


Swallow although when the Hawk caught it I took it to be a 


Swift 








After alighting in the chestnut, the Fglcon sat 

quietly on its perch for several minutes, looking about rather 

listlessly and preening its feathers. I had an excellent 

view of it and with the aid of rny glass could see distinctly 

that it was a female in full plumage. Presently it began 

to pluck its prey and after the removal of a few mouthfuls 

and morsels 

of feathers to tear out and swallow shreds/of flesh. Al¬ 
ternately plucking and eating, it worked busily — indeed 
almost unceasingly — for just twenty minutes, standing all 
the while on a stout horizontal branch,holding the Swallow 
under one foot with the other leg drawn up among the feathers 
of the belly and the foot just showing. At the end of the 
time just mentioned, nothing remained of the Swallow save 
a wad of bones and feathers scarce larger than a hickory nut. 

1 saw this shapeless object in the Falcon's grasp just 
before the bird spread its wings at the termination of its 
repast (or rather, a minute or two later) to dart away over 
the tree tops with headlong speed, but 1 did not see it 
dropped nor could I find either it or any other remains of 
the Swallow on the ground under the tree. 

While the Falcon was devouring its prey, it evidently 
kept one eye on me for whenever I changed my position or even 
moved slightly it would stop feeding and watch me intently 
for a minute or two before resuming its meal. 
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A^^ue 

Jay 

I spent some time this forenoon thinning out the trees 

close about the pine near the wood-shed where the Blue Jay 

feeds 

is nesting. One of the birds was on the nest sitting very 

its 

deep within it, her bill pointing almost straight upward. 

sitting 

As I was chopping at an oak within 20 feet of the pine, the 

Mate 

other Jay (the male, I supposed) came to the nest with some¬ 
thing in his bill which he gave to his sitting mate. She 

stood up in the nest to receive it,at the same time quivering 

her wings end uttering a continuous low cheeoing, precisely 

Phoebe's 

like that of a young bird. 

The Phoebes at the Farm began building four or five 

nest at 

days ago under the eaves of the barn 15 or 18 feet above the 

the 

ground. Their nest appeared to be completed to-day and one 

Tara 

of the birds was sitting in it but she flew; out and back 

every few minut e s. 

Lincoln's 

The Lincoln’s Finch which appeared yesterday spent the 

Finch 

whole of to-day in the thicket in front of the cabin in com¬ 
pany with several Swamp Sparrows and White-throats. He chased 

the former from the millet seed but the latter chased him. By 

afternoon he had become so tame and trustful as to emerge 

• 

from the bushes and feed in the open path where Gilbert and 

I were standing within ten feet of the seed bed. We were very 

near getting a photograph of him, while thus engaged. He 

was singing the Junco song in the forenoon. 
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[Ransacked the Ball's Hill woods and thickets directly 
after breakfast. Saw or heard a few Black-polls and Yellow- 
rumps, a good many Wilson's Black-caps, very many Canadian 
Warblers, a Black-throated Blue and a Black and Yellow, a 
Blackburnian, an unprecedented number of Water Thrushes (at 
least 20) a Lincoln's Finch and a great number of common 
resident birds such as Cat-birds, Red-eyed Vireo, Chestnut¬ 
sided Warblers, etc. 

The Water Thrushes not only fairly swarmed along 
the river banks but were scattered about everywhere among the 
oaks on the sides and top of the Hill. I have never known 
them to be so numerous here before. 

A Snipe drummed for nearly an hour on the marshes 
opposite the cabin. This was betv/een 7 and 8 A. M. , the 
weather foggy at the time. 

A Least Flycatcher perched in the top of a leafless 
oak suddenly launched out and caught an 

Butterfly. He struggled with it for several minutes, re¬ 
peatedly beating it against the branches, frequently dropping 
and recovering it, finally reducing it to pulp and swallowing 


it 
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Mi^ati ng 
Mary land 
Yellow - 
throat s 
on dry , 
woode d , 
hillsides 


Most of the Maryland Yellow-throats which have been 
so numerous here during the past week have evidently been 
migrants. They have been found everywhere, quite as fre¬ 
quently an dry hillsides and hill-tops or in dense, dry 
oak woods as in swampy places. I saw a female t«-i-e morning 
































"The Farm" 


this morning feeding in the upper branches of a rather tall 


Kino pin 1 s 
Finch 


white pine. The males have been silent, as a rule. 

At 8 A. M. I drove to the Farm where I spent two 
hours. The woods, thickets and orchards were swarming with 
birds among which were Parulas, Blackburnian, Black and 
Yellow, Black-poll and Black-throated Warblers, Redstarts, 


tturtU^^aiid Water Thrushes. From beneath a fallen elm branch 


White- c-rest ed 
Spar row 


directly in front of the barn I started a Lincoln’s Finch 
and an adult White-throated Sparrow. The Lincoln’s was 
very tame and I got a clear view of him at a distance of les 
than 20 feet. 

But the best bird of all remains to be mentioned. 


Cape May 
Warb ler 

at the 
farm 



I was standing behind the house when in an apple tree 

covered with snowy blossoms a short distance off I heard 

a Warbler sing several times in quick succession and by its 

notes at once recognized it as a Cape May, On hurrying to 
hopping about among the tufts of blossoms 
the tree I found the bird at the end of a low branch/which 

it was probing with its bill after the manner of an Oriole. 

I watched it closely for 15 or 20 minutes, during which time 

it remained on the branch where I first saw it. (Abbott 

Thayer says that this species will often spend a whole day 

in one tree and this I remember observing in a blossoming 

cherry tree at Watertown, Massachusetts in 1869). It was 

more active than a Black-poll, less so than most other 

Warblers. It was very tame. Its plumage was of about 

average brightness. Its song was 'ieet, teat, 'f.eet, - j.ee t 











very like a Black-poll’s but louder and more vigorous in 
quality. I left the bird in his beautiful setting of apple 
blossoms. 


Golden-wing 

Warblers 


Lincoln’s 

Finch 
and Whit e- 
crowned 
S parrow 



Two Wood Thrushes were in full continuous song at 
the farm, one in the orchard in front of the barn, the 
other in the Run. I heard three Golden-winged W a rblers, 
two at the farm, one in an elm behind Bensen’s housed], 

During the past four days we have had constantly 
in front of the cabin two Lincoln's Finches and a White- 
crowned Sparrow while one of the Lincoln* s was here seven- 
days, arriving on the 11th. All three of these birds de¬ 
parted last night, the Lincoln's which I saw this morning 
being half way between the cabin and the bars and evidently 
a. new comer. The three birds which have been staying with 
us so long have been fed bountifully with millet seed and 
by this potent attraction have been kept constantly within 
the confines of the narrow belt of bushes which extend 
from the canoe pit to the old landing — a distance of about 
thirty yards. The Lincoln* s Finch which arrived on the 11th 
was from the first so exceptionally tame and confiding as 
to lead me to believe that he was the same individual ’/midi 
spent six days in the same place last year. This spring 
he has been as trustful and phlegmatic as an average Song 
Sparrovj, He has sung freely but I have heard him give 
only the Junco songs {both forms), the House Wren song, and 
that of the Purple Finch and Long-billed Marsh Wren. His 
rendering of all these struck Thayer, who has listened to 
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the White. 
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rrow 


him with great interest, as being more or less spiritualized, 
the song of the Purple Finch, in especial, being infinitely 
finer in quality.than that of its real author, though very 
similar in tone. Exquisite delicacy of treatment seems to 
be the chief characteristic of this Lincoln Sparrow's rendering 
of all his themes save that of the Junco, which is as woodeny 
and monotonous as when given by Junco himself. 

To put the matter in another way, the Lincoln’s 

Finch seems to temper and refine most of the songs which he 

borrows from other birds, breathing through them a delicacy 

of sentiment peculiarly his own. On several occasions 

yesterday morning when the air was calm and the bird singing 

on the ground within 15 feet of us and in plain sight, it 

before 

seemed to me that. I had never/listened to any bird music 
so exquisitely refined and charming. 

This particular Lincoln’s Finch has displayed a 
bullying spirit on many occasions, driving from the suet 
bed the Swamp Sparrows which tried to get their share of 
the abundant feast but being himself easily driven by the 
Song and White-throated Sparrows. 

fl have heard one White-crowned Sparrow sing many 
times these past four days, usually in the early morning. 

His song seemed to me most like that of the Peabody Bird 
beginning in almost exactly the same form and tone but 
ending more abruptly. I have heard a Peabody Bird sing very 

nearly the same notes in autumn and winter, but probably 

White-crown 
this winter 


was not really letting himself out, 










A swarm 
of Water 
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Alder 

Flycatcher 


although another at the Farm gave a closely similar song. 
Altogether, it had only four or five notes. I should render 
it pee , pee , pe —e-e.'j 

In the early afternoon, after the preceding pages 
were written, hordes of Water Thrushes appeared near the 
cabin. A few clung to the moist thickets by the river side 
where they belonged by right but the greater number rambled 
all over the hillside around and behind the cabin while a 
few betook themselves to the tops of the leafless oaks where 
they tripped nimbly among the branches, feeding in company 
with a number of Dendroicas, Several ascended the stone 
steps in front of the cabin and peeped into our open door 
curiously. They were nearly all remarkably tame and free 
from that obvious nervousness that usually distinguishes 
their kind. They were continually quarreling with one 
another and I witnessed several encounters when two birds 
would clinch and flutter together among the dry oak leaves. 

(At about 3 P. M. a Traill's Flycataher appeared 
in the oak in front of our door where it sat for a minute 
or two, calling pip and twice uttering a prolonged succes¬ 
sion of slight but rather musical twittering notes, given 
very rapidly. This I have heard before but not oftenTj 
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Off with the camera directly after "breakfast. First 
visited and photographed a Partridge’s nest containing 9 eggs. 
It is on the western edge of the swamp "behind Ball’s Hill at 
the foot of a steep slope covered with rather tall oaks. 

The nest is composed of and lined with oak leaves. It is 
very deeply hollowed and is placed at the foot of a sapling, 
near the stem of a large oak. A few leafy maple twigs hung 
over and partly covered it. I was struck by the close 
resemblance between the color of the eggs and that of the 
bleached oak leaves in and about the nest. The bird was 
absent at 8 A. II. , but when I visited the nest at 1 P. M. 
she was sitting. She allowed rne to approach within about 
5 feet and then, taking three or four quick steps, rose and 
flew out of sight. Gilbert found this nest Hay 11th when 
it contained its full complement of 9 eggs. The eggs were not 
covered when I made my first visit this morning although 
the bird must have been away, getting her breakfast. 

I was in the Ball’s and Davis’s Hill woods practically 
the whole forenoon. At least one half of the northern 
migrants which were here yesterday had departed this morning. 

I saw a Traill’s Flyc tcher which was calling pip at the 
east end of Ball’s Hill and heard another giving the song 
(que-witchy ) at short intervals and with great vigor in the 
thickets which border the meadow at the south end of D a vis's 


Kill. 

* 


* 
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[There were few birds in the Ball's Hill woods to-day 
save near the river at the south-west end of the hill, where 
6 or 8 Water Thrushes, at least 25 Black-poll Warblers (the 
majority females), about half-a-dozen Canadian W a rblers, 

2 Traill's Flycatchers, a Least Flycatcher, 2 Wood Pewees, 
a Swainson's Thrush, a Black and Yellow Warbler and several 
Redstarts, .alack and White Creepers and Oven-birds spent 
the entire day searching for food low down in bushes and 
among the smaller oaks. At evening Wilson*s Thrushes were 
singing freely in every direction for the first time this 
season. There was also general and spirited singing on the 
part of Tanagers, Grosbeaks, Oven-birds and many other of 
the common summer resident species. At least 5 Carolina 
Rails were calling er-e on the Great Meadows, their voices 
blending like those of Hylas and making a continuous volume 
of sound. 

Visiting the Farm this morning I ransacked the woods 
from the road through to Pulpit Rock and where the red 
pines grow. Birds were very numerous but there was little 
singing. Hear the Rock, however, in the dense pines along 
the path to Birch Field I heard a male Bay-breasted Warbler 
in full song and while searching the tree tops for him saw 
a female of the same species. In the same part of the woods 
a Black aid Yellow W a rbler was singing listlessly and in fre¬ 
quently. 





















Three Golden-winged ITarblers were singing, one in the 



A hen 
Partridge 
with young 



orchard, another in the Run near the red pines, the third 
west of the road opposite the house. The Great Crested 
Flycatcher was calling in the orchard near the house where 
I also heard a Purple Finch, a Chippy, Least Flycatcher, etc. 
Black-poll W rblers were scattered about everywhere.! 

The most interesting experience of the day was meeting 
with a hen Partridge accompanied by her brood of 10 young 
about 4 days old. I came upon her suddenly among thin birches 
at the foot of the lane on the farm. She rose within ten 
feet of me, flew slowly about ten yards, dropped on the ground 
and lay prostrate, beating her wings feebly but incessantly, 
making all the while a plaintive, shrill e-e-e- ee-ee , e-e-e- eeee— 
a sort of hissing whine. Knowing that she must have young 
I scanned the spot from wnich she had risen with the utmost 
care. At first I could see nothing but thin withered grass 
and scattered birch leaves. Then by degrees I made out 
the young, standing (not squatting) perfectly motionless 
in three clusters or bunches a foot or so apart. 

no sooner had I done this than they, evidently recon- 
nizing the fact that they were discovered, started off in 
every direction, running very swiftly and peeping feebly like 
young chickens. Most of them stopped and squatted suddenly 
under leaves or tufts of grass after going a rod or two but 
one kept on until he came to a stone wall into which he 
plunged headlong. I kept on over a knoll and sat down. 


lb 








In less than a minute after I had done this the hen 


Partridge ceased whining and with firm rapid steps walked 
directly to the spot where I had first flushed her. The 
next minute she began calling ank , ank, a nk almost exactly 
like a White—bellied Nuthatch. Almost immediately the young 
appeared from their hiding places and scudded in silence 
to their anxious mother. It was a pretty sight to see them 
rejoin her so quickly and confidently but unfortunately I 
could not see just what they or she did when they reached 
her, as a bush intervened. She ceased calling in less than two 
minutes after she began. A minute later I went to the spot 
but the whole family had disappeared. 
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North-bound 

Warblers , 
Thrushes , 
etc. 
arrive 


I was in the woods on and about Ball’s Hill most of 
the forenoon and in the afternoon visited Davis’s Hill. 
Apparently all the birds which were here yesterday remained 
over and an immense number arrived from the South during 
the night. At least the woods were swarming with birds 
to-day throughout the Ball’s Hill region. Most of the 


from the South 

in extra- "™ Unmistakable northern migrants were Black-polls, Canadian 


ordinary 
numbers & 
variety. 
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Mourning 

M. lex 


Warblers and Water Thrushes. I saw at least fifty individuals 
of each of the first two, the majority being females. There 
were two large Gray-cheeked Thrushes and an Olive-back at 
Ball’s Hill. Traill’s Flycatchers were scattered about 
along the river front and across the river on the West 
Bedford shore. I could not count them accurately as they 
were continually shifting from place to place but there were 
certainly three or four. I wonder if the reason why they 
are such late migrants is that they do not like to move 
northward until the thickets are in nearly full leaf. Their 
shyness and love of concealment mould suggest such an 
inference. I did not succeed in‘catching sight of one to¬ 
day although I tried repeatedly to follow up the pip call 
which was so constantly in my ears. 

LShortly after breakfast I started a beautiful adult 
male Mourning Warbler directly in front of the cabin. An 
hour later I saw him half way to the bars and in the afternocn 
the Misses White and I found him in the swampy thicket east 
of the cabin. He was silent, sluggish and very tame, allowing 
















Canadian 

Warblers 

in 

unprecedented 

numbers 


Water 
Thrushes 
in dry 
woods on 


an approach to within three or four yards. He spent most 
of his time on the ground, pecking over the soggy dead 
leaves near the edge of the river but once he mounted into 
some alders and flitted from twig to twig, jumping up after 
insects which were clinging to the under sides of the leaves 
above him. 

As I have already said, I saw during the day at 
least 50 Canadian Warblers, a number wholly unprecedented 
in my previous experience. They were simply everywhere in 
the greatest abundance of course in the swamps and dense 
thickets near the river but by no means uncommon on the side 
and even tops of the hills where I noticed several feeding 
high up in' oaks and pines in company with the equally 
numerous Black-polls. It is easy to recognize the Canadian 
Warbler at a distance or in a poor light by his abrupt, 
jerky movements and especially by the frequent, nervous, 
upward twitches of his long tail*J 

The Water ‘Thrushes were also scattered about 
everywhere on the sides and tops of the hills 'in the dryest 
possible situations. That this was due not to individual 
choice but to the cv ercrowding of the swampy thickets was 


, , ., evident, for I repeatedly saw birds fly from the side of 

tops and sides 


of hills 


Ball’s Hill into the thickets along the river and the next 
instant return, hotly pursued by another W§ter Thrush whose 
haunts they had invaded. In other words, each bird in the 
river thickets evidently monopolized and stoutly defended 
a certain portion of those especially choice feeding grounds 















Nest of 
Nashvill e 
Warbler 


One or two 'Water Thrushes were singing near the cabin in the 
early morning but they have been more silent this spring 
than is usually the case. 

A Nashville Warbler has been singing persistently on 
Ball's Hill for the past week or more and I have suspected 
that he must be breeding here. This afternoon C. stumbled 
on the nest which, to my surprise, was near the middle of 
the large opening between the Hill and the swamp at least 
fifteen yards from the nearest tree or bush but admirably 
concealed in the middle of a. tussock of Andropagon grass 
’[Beard grass]which was drawn over the nest in such a way as to 
perfectly conceal it from above as well as from three sides. 
On the fourth side there was a short arched tunnel or 
passage by which the bird Entered and left the nest. She did 
not flush until C. stopped within about two feet of her. 

The nest contained 5 eggs which looked perfectly fresh. 

(The above was written from memory;,visiting the nest next 


Tanager 

( female ) 
at wo rk on 
hej^ne st 


day I found close about it a few straggling Spiraea salic- 
fol ia (Meadow-sweet^ and a pine not 20 feet off.) 

As I was sitting in the woods behind the wood shed 
this afternoon I saw a female Tanager making frequent trips 
to a from her nest, carrying to it bill-fulls of fine dry 
grass which she obtained in the neighboring field. Her mate, 
a high-colored bird, did nothing to help her save by 
hanging close about the nest and fiercely attacking any 
bird that happened to approach it. His onslaughts on a 
Chickadee who attempted to whistle a few times in the next 















tree were most energetic and so murderous-seeming that I 
half expected to see the innocent little offender overtaken 
and slain. 

Redstarts are building everywhere about us now. We 
have found three nests within fifty yards of the cabinl] 
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the nest 
of a 

Redstart 



********* 

The Redstart’s nest in the oak behind Gilbert’s cabin 
which was begun May ISth and which contained 3 eggs on June 
1st looked dishevelled last evening and as the bird had 
evidently deserted it and was beginning a new nest still 
nearer the cabin I felt sure that the eggs h:i been destroyed. 
Gilbert examined it this morning and found it empty. About 
an hour later I heard a Jay screaming and the next moment 
saw the bird coming high above the tree tops and evidently 
from a distance. It headed straight for the oak, alighted 
in the upper branches, screamed once or twice and then with 
half-closed wings dropped 12 or 15 feet to the nest where it 
perched for about half-a-minute, bending forward with its 
head turned on one side and its bill actually within the nest. 
Evidently, as it seemed tc me, it had returned in the hope 
that another egg might have been laid since its visit yester¬ 
day, for I can no longer doubt that not only a Jay but this 
particular Jay plundered the nest yesterday. Finding the 
nest empty this morning, it flew back silently in the direc¬ 
tion whence it had come. 

The Redstart seemed much disturbed by its visit 
and after it had gone she fluttered close about the old nest 
and once nearly entered it, after which she went back to the 
new one and continued to work at it through the remainder 


of the forenoon 














Blue Jays 

From what I have seen during the past two weeks, I 

ral^Lg 

should sa.y that the Jays in the Ball’s Hill region have 

for 

destroyed, during this period, practically all the eggs 

birds 1 ' 

that have been laid by the smaller birds in nests built in 

nests 

trees and bushes within the limits of this region. Their 

method of hunting for nests is peculiar and interesting. 

They start out soon after sunrise, usually in pairs but often 

three or four together, and move through the woods very 

slowly, taking the trees successively, hopping from twig to 

twig or sailing on set wings when the distance to be crossed 

is greater than a foot or two, examining every fork or 

cluster of twigs deliberately and with great care. While 

thus engaged they ‘seldom scream but they keep up almost 

incessantly a low, stuttering er-er-er-er which may be heard, 

of course, at other seasons but which is apparently used 

much more frequently during these egging raids that at any 


other occasions 






